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above the Andaman Islanders in their general culture,
nevertheless knew nothing of pottery and made no use of
archery in war, though some, but not all, of them were
acquainted with bows and arrows, which they employed in
hunting rats or as simple playthings.
The Andaman Islands are divided into two very unequal
portions, known as the Great and the Little Andaman
respectively. They are hilly and covered with dense tropical
forest. There are no streams of any size, but the coast is
broken by many fine harbours. The climate is warm, moist,
and fairly uniform throughout the year. The isolation of
the islands in the centre of the Gulf of Bengal, by cutting off
the inhabitants from intercourse with other people, has
doubtless contributed in great measure to retain them in their
very backward condition. There is nothing whatever to
suggest that they have ever been influenced by contact with
any other race since the time, many centuries ago, when they
first reached the islands. They belong to what is called the
Negrito race, a primitive stock totally different, except in its
black colour, from the African negroes. At a remote time
the Negritos probably occupied large areas of south-eastern
Asia and the Indian Archipelago, for branches of the stock,
akin to the Andamanese in physique and culture, are still to
be found in the interior of the Malay Peninsula and of the
Philippine Islands. In 1788, on account of the menace to
shipping constituted by the islanders, who murdered all
sailors wrecked on their shores, the East India Company
established a settlement in the Great Andaman, but after
some years the scheme was abandoned. In 1858, the Indian
Government established a penal settlement at Port Blair,
which has existed ever since, to the great misfortune of the
natives, who, ravaged by European diseases, were reduced in
less than fifty years to about 27 per cent of their former
population, and seem now to be in process of rapid extinc-
tion ; a birth among them is a rare event, and of the children
born very few survive infancy. Only the inhabitants of the
Little Andaman, protected by their isolation from the
European virus, continue to flourish, comparatively speaking,
in their pristine state. But very little is known of them.
Their language is so different from that of the Great